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Aquidneck Island as divided in 1639 


PREFACE 


___ Visitors to Newport are surprised and disappointed to 
find that there is no available recent history of the city to 
help them untangle the wealth of interesting details that they 
hear about as they visit the landmarks and mansions. Portrait 
of Newport, a pictorial history, published in 1969 by the 
Savings Bank of Newport in its 150th year has never been for 
sale. ‘“The Newport Story” in the Rhode Island Year Book of 
1965-1966 is not now available except in libraries. 


This vest pocket History of Newport 1638-1976 has been 
prepared to try to fill this need as well as possible. When 
Florence P. Simister, originator of the long popular radio 
program ‘‘Streets of the City’’, planned to put into book form 
her ‘‘anecdotal history of Newport’s streets’’ she asked us to 
write the introduction. As the nature of this story could not 
follow any chronological pattern, we tried to give a chrono- 
logical sketch of the city’s history to use as a frame of reference. 
In that sketch we arbitrarily chose to divide Newport’s three 
and a half centuries into periods, but obviously history flows 
through time without starts and stops. We now have expanded 
that brief sketch into a slightly more detailed yet readable 
account without any attempt to turn out a scholarly treatise. 


It is necessary to explain to strangers who might be using 
this to supplement their guide books the usage of certain proper 
names confusing to many. Newport is the southernmost of 
three towns on Aquidneck Island with Portsmouth, the first 
to be settled, at the northern part. The meaning of the Indian 
name, Aquidneck, is obscure but is said to mean “‘at the 
Island’, or according to an author of the Victorian era, “‘Isle 
of Peace’. The explorer Verrazano spoke of it as being about 
the size of the Island of Rhodes. Years after Newport was 
founded a Court of Election for Newport and Portsmouth 
adopted ‘‘Isle of Rhodes or Rhode Island” as the official name 
replacing ‘‘Aquidneck’’. It was not until a century later (1743) 
that Middletown seceded from Newport and received a town 
charter of its own. The three Aquidneck communities have 
usually been calleed ‘‘Rhode Island’’. In 1663 King Charles II’s 
Charter joined Rhode Island with Providence and the official 
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name of the colony, now the state, is Rhode Island and Provid- 
ence Plantations, the longest name for the smallest state. Until 
the present century Newport and Providence offered alternate 
meeting places for the Assembly. 


It is difficult to decide where to start this history of 
Newport. There were a number of explorers who possibly 
sailed into or past Narragansett Bay long before the English 
settlers. These include Verrazano the Italian who in the early 
16th century sailed for France. He anchored in Newport Har- 
bor for two weeks. There was also the Dutchman, Adrien 
Bloeck for whom Block Island is named, as well as minor 
English traders such as John Oldham who was murdered by 
the Pequot Indians in 1635. Wishful thinkers like to regard 
the Vikings as the earliest, but the so-called ‘““Viking Tower’’ 
in Touro Park was actually an early governor's ‘‘stone mill’’. 
No other Norse ties can be taken seriously. Some scholars claim 
that a Portuguese explorer left his mark on Dighton Rock up 
the Taunton River. 


We will then begin with the actual settlers on Aquidneck 
Island. They purchased the land from the Narragansett Indian 
Sachems, Cannonicus and Miantonomy, in 1638 for ten coats 
and twenty hoes. The native inhabitants were ‘‘required to 
remove themselves from off the Island before the next winter.” 


ae 


CHAPTER I 


Newport Begins (1639 - 1680) 


Like New Amsterdam and Boston the village of Newport 
was settled on a good natural land-locked harbor. However, 
unlike the former, Rhode Island developed a thriving agricul- 
tural society. A surplus of sheep, cattle, hogs, horses, food- 
stuffs and salt fish led to a prosperous seventeenth century 
merchant-farmer social structure. The islands of Narragansett 
Bay were blessed with few predator animals like the wolves 
and foxes that were ‘so destructive and costly to the farmers 
on the mainland. The soil of the farms of Rhode Island was 
and is, extremely fertile and the wealthy settlers such as Brenton, 
Coggeshall, Coddington, Easton and others, who received large 
grants of land, adapted the farming techniques of Old England 
to Rhode Island’s needs. They were taught by the natives that 
corn was an excellent food for themselves, but discovered that 
it was also good feed for their livestock. Grain was grown in 
sufficient quantity for home consumption, as well as to feed 
cattle and horses for export. Grazing common land was cleared 
and sheep thrived on the islands to such an extent that the 
official seal of the Council of Newport was wrought with a 
sheep in the center and inscribed ‘“‘Seal of Newport Rhode 
Island Council’. This seventeenth century seal is one of the 
earliest works of a silversmith in the New England colonies. 
It now may be seen in the collection of the Newport Historical 
Society. 


The little village of Newport prospered so well that it 
soon grew into one of the five largest cities in British America 
along with Boston, Philadelphia, Charles Town, South 
Carolina (so spelled until around 1783) and the Dutch New 
Amsterdam. The half century after its settlement is its pioneer 
period. This involved dealing with the Indians, and avoiding 
much fighting during the destructive King Philip’s War 
(1675-1676), clearing and settling the land, creating a 
political organization and establishing the principle of separate 
church and state with official tolerance for almost all religious 
beliefs. The founders were shrewd beyond their times in realiz- 
ing the superiority of persuasion over compulsion. 


Dr. John Clarke, who personally secured the charter for 
Rhode Island in which ‘“‘liberty of conscience’ was specifically 
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guaranteed, had gone as a young man from England to the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. His liberal political and religious 
views soon made it desirable for him to leave. In 1638, he 
helped to found Pocasset, later called Portsmouth. Religious 
disagreements in this settlement led to a second move, this 
time from the northern to the southern tip of the island. There 
he and others founded Newport. Dr. John Clarke has been 
neglected by historians and could almost be called a forgotten 
man. He should be given major credit for the liberal religious 
policy so early established in Rhode Island. In this respect, he 
should rank with the better known Roger Williams. 


The ‘“‘Newport Compact’ dated April 1639 was signed 
by John Clarke (pastor, physician and statesman), William 
Coddington (merchant and legislator), William Dyer (clerk 
and later attorney general), Nicholas Easton (farmer, miller, 
tanner and builder), John Coggeshall and William Brenton 
(elders and farmer-merchants), Henry Bull (peace officer), 
Jeremy Clarke (surveyor-merchant) and Thomas Hazard. 
Five of these were eventually chosen as Presidents or Governors 
of Aquidneck and the colony. 


Historians disagree, but in approximately 1658 Moses 
Pacheco, Morecai Campanall, and other Jews from Curagoa 
began to settle in the village and purchased a burial ground. 
The Quakers, after being expelled from New Amsterdam 
(1657) were allowed to settle in this haven. The Plymouth 
Colony’s appeal to Rhode Island to bar them was rejected. In 
1672, the great Quaker missionary, George Fox, came to 
Newport to attend the yearly meeting. On August 6, 1672, 
Roger Williams the Baptist rowed his own skiff all the way 
from Providence, taking all night and part of a day, to carry 
on a well publicized debate with Fox, William Edmundson 
and other Quakers. About this time a group of Seventh Day 
Baptists was organized in Newport and their second meeting 
house built in 1729 is preserved as part of the Newport Histor- 
ical Society. The Congregational, Paedobaptists, and other 
protestant groups are said to have dwelled together in reason- 
able harmony. The Presbyterian Samuel Maverick described 
the village as “‘a receptical for people of several sorts of 
opinions’; while some of the Boston divines were far less 
moderate in their comments. The “‘receptical’’ becomes a 

sewer . 
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The common English origin of the early settlers tended 
to unite them with Boston, Philadelphia and later with Charles 
Town, S. C., but not with the Dutch in New Amsterdam. 
The latter became a bitter commercial rival to Newport, each 
struggling to gain ascendency. The two were constantly being 
compared in size and volume of trade. 


The new village was probably named after New Port 
on the Isle of Wight. Rhode Island is in some respects similar. 
Both are approximately fifteen miles from North to South 
but Rhode Island's boot shape, varying from one to three 
miles in width makes it the smaller. Sandy beaches with chang- 
ing shallows have been formed by the steady surf rolling in 
from the Atlantic. The chemical properties of a red seaweed, 
which accumulates at certain times of the year, has been used 
through three centuries to fertilize and enrich the good earth. 
The many small coves on Narragansett Bay and the Sakonnet 
Passage have given refuge to generations of fishermen and 
inter-island traders as well as to smugglers and in more recent 
times, bootleggers, as well as to yachtsmen and small boat 
sailors. 


It is estimated that during this pioneer period the com- 
munity grew from approximately 100 persons in 1640 to 
2500 in 1680. The two original streets, Thames (pronounced 
THAMES) and Marlborough, were laid out in 1654. Luckily, 
these two have been allowed to keep their original names, 
although a part of Thames Street has been vastly changed in 
recent years. America’s Cup Avenue now winds its way be- 
tween the harbor and the original waterfront and commercial 
street. 


By 1680 Newport had developed an urban society and 
had outgrown many of the early crudities. As in the other 
English colonies in A'merica, political institutions were taken 
basically from the mother country; notably in local govern- 
ment. Newport was granted privileges similar to those granted 
English boroughs and parishes. With its Town Meeting system 
Newport enjoyed considerable local autonomy. ‘The selectmen 
or town council were relatively successful in the attempt to 
secure needed powers, more so than in most other colonies. 
In 1663 King Charles II granted the very liberal charter which 
guaranteed self government and joined Rhode Island with 
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The Wanton-Lyman-Hazard House, a National Historic Landmark, built 
about 1675, one of the oldest houses in Newport. 


Providence Plantations. This charter remained the constitution 
of the Colony and the state of ‘““Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations’ for 179 years until its revision in 1842. In more 
ways than one Newport was Rhode Island during the 17th 
century. 


The crude huts were rapidly replaced by substantial 
homes of wood. Timber was plentiful. By 1680 Newport had 
about 400 houses, approximately two thirds of which were 
located within the village itself. The one room end chimney 
pioneer house was replaced by the central chimney type with 
two or four rooms on each floor. The Wanton house built 
about 1675 is an excellent example of the latter. It is today 
owned by the Newport Historical Society and is open to visitors 
in summer. It ts now called the Wanton-Lyman-Hazard House. 
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THE FRIENDS GREAT MEFTING IN 1850 from a Lithograph by John 
Collins. First Section was built in 1699. 


Few buildings of this period survive other than the 
Wanton-Lyman-Hazard House and the ‘‘mysterious’’ stone 
tower which stands on property formerly owned by Governor 
Benedict Arnold. Most reliable historians agree that it was the 
base of the Governor’s mill and not a Viking stone tower. It 
has been the object of intense archeological study and many 
thousand words have been written on the subject. Another 
surviving building of the late 17th century is the great Friend’s 
Meeting House begun in 1699. 


The village of Newport was an extremely successful 
foundation. After only four decades there were distinct signs 
of an emerging prosperous urban society. Newport had few 
if any paupers prior to King Philip’s War, but the refugees 
who came from Providence, Wickford, Warwick, etc. to 
escape the Indian danger numbered several hundred. These be- 
came a severe burden on the Quakers whose policy throughout 
the war had been to make the island a safe refuge. Many poor 
remained after the danger was over and a regular “‘poor rate’ 
was levied to help take care of them. With the addition of 
poor and indigent to the enterprising and self sufficient, New- 
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SEVENTH DAY BAPTIST MEETING, 1729 — Preserved by the Newport 
Historical Society in 1884 as Museum and Headquarters. 


port housing became a pressing urban problem. The inhabit- 
ants, however, were able to keep their early homes from being 
set too closely together, while other American villages of the 
same period were painfully overcrowded. Wood was the only 
fuel used for heating. Rhode Island had an ample supply and 
even the poor, using pine knots and “‘light wood’’, were able 
to keep reasonably warm. 


Immediately upon the settlement of Newport, the found- 
ers made provisions for a school. Urged undoubtedly by 
Coddington, Coggeshall and Brenton, formerly large contri- 
butors to the Boston school fund, the Town Meeting in 1640 
set aside 100 acres for the “‘encouragement of the poorer sort 
to train up their youth in learning’. This is the earliest that 
any of the English colonies had set aside a large land grant as 
a permanent endowment for education. A qualified school- 
master was soon called to keep the “‘public school’. One of 
his successors was Robert, brother of Roger Williams, and in 
1683 a schoolhouse was built. The Quakers allowed their 
meeting house to be used as a “‘private school’’ which continued 
until 1686. Newport was not backward in stressing education 
for youth. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Adolescent Years 1690-1720 


Thanks to an ideal climate and a magnificent harbor easy 
to enter with room for a large fleet in a snug anchorage, the 
young village grew into affluent maturity and Newport 
eventually became the metropolis of the colony of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. In town meeting, the growing 
town became the first in British North America to adopt a 
plan to name the new streets. To aid outsiders and to facilitate 
commerce, the Town Meeting chose John Mumford, surveyor, 
to make a map with the streets named. The original Mumford 
Map (1712/1713) is possessed by the Historical Society. It 
shows over forty streets and wharves. 


The most substantial building in town was The Great 
Meeting (1699). This has recently been restored and is also 
owned by the Newport Historical Society. It was built and 
later enlarged to accomodate the Yearly Meeting of the New 
England Quakers. By this time the Newport Friends were a 
numerous and strong element in a population of approximately 
3000. They must have influenced the naming of several of 
Newport’s early streets. William Penn, the Philadelphia Quak- 
er, wishing to avoid “‘man worship’, replaced the names of | 
prominent persons given originally to Philadelphia’s streets. 
As laid out by Thomas Holmes, the surveyor, Penn gave 
numbers to those running north and south and names of trees 
and fruits to the cross streets. We can see a similar pattern in 
the ‘‘Point’’ section of Newport. 


The merchant-farmers of the first half-century expanded 
their trade but the chief profitable exports continued to be 
from the sea and the fertile land. At the turn of the century 
more lands were set aside by the Town Meeting to support 
the town school and the new schoolmaster was required to 
teach three or four orphans free before he could benefit from 
the land grant endowment. A new school was built at town 
expense and Newport with its Latin School and a teacher of 
the ‘‘arts of writing and arithmetic’ supported all branches of 
secondary education then in vogue. The land which Dr. John 
Clarke left in his will for “‘schooling children of the poor’ is 
now in Middletown and known as Charity Farm. It has now, 
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300 years later, been divided into an industrial park with a 
public school, athletic grounds, etc. Income from this legacy, 
the earliest of its kind in America, legally must be used to 
support public education. The original of this remarkable will 
is in the archives of the Newport Historical Society. The New- 
port Friends in 1711 built their own school in order to avoid 
‘‘ve corrupt ways, manners, fashions and Tongue of ye world’. 
There were other private schools in Newport but the excellent 
boarding schools of Boston made them less in demand. 


In the seaport town itself, making a living occupied the 
inhabitants of all classes. Shipping which steadily increased 
in importance, created jobs of one sort or another. Recruiting 
of ships’ crews from Newport took many. Preparing goods for 
export occupied a goodly number. Mechanics and artisans were 
kept busy pursuing their trades, shopkeepers were busy supply- 
ing their neighbors’ necessities. All this was dependent on a 
few wealthy farmer-merchants. New mills, breweries, distiller- 
ies, bakeries, cooperages and tanneries appeared and multiplied 
as trade increased. The whole economic life of Newport’s 
adolescent years depended on its shipping. The volume of 
shipbuilding compared favorably with that of Boston, build- 
ing ships to rival the earlier English and Dutch carriers. New- 
port started with small and inexpensive boats which could be 
delivered quickly but soon was building ocean going vessels. 
In 1712 there were over a dozen shipyards in Newport. Timber 
was plentiful and carpenters, joiners, shipwrights and other 
artisans united in building these tall ships. Rope-walks and 
sail lofts employed other skilled artisans. The townsfolk who 
had employment in Newport were, of course, dependent for 
their daily bread on the farmer. As Newport’s exports in- 
creased there was more and more demand for the product of 
millers, bakers, butchers, packers and coopers. Newport was 
the only town on the Eastern seaboard other than New Amster- 
dam where much flour was milled. Making casks to export it 
became a major industry. 


During this period the increase in the population made 
Newport a fast growing seaport. A conservative estimate 
shows that in 1710 Newport had a population of 2,800; ten 
years later, 3,800; in 1730, 4,600 and then twelve years later 
in 1742, 6,200 or a 65% increase in 32 years. In spite of this 
rapid growth the town was unique in that the racial and 
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national composition of the population did not undergo 
material changes. Wealthy citizens had black house slaves but 
there were comparatively few of them. A few French Protest- 
ants emigrated to Newport and found a home there. A small 
group of Jews were driven out of New Amsterdam. They and 
these few Huguenots failed to alter the pattern. A Governor 
of Rhode Island reported that ‘‘We have lately had a few or 
no new comers either of English, Scotch, Irish or foreigners; 


Crime does not seem to have been a serious problem dur- 
ing these adolescent years. The prison was shamefully neglected 
and escapes were more the rule than the exception. During this 
whole period the Town Council spent only twenty shillings 
‘towards ye repair of ye prison’’ and soon it was in such 
delapidated condition that prisoners could escape practically at 
will. Several inmates fled in the 1730’s leaving an insulting 
message for the Prison-keeper chalked on the floor. A more 
effective deterrence for crime seems to have been the appoint- 
ment of a ‘‘town whipper’’ to preside over the whipping post 
and later the stocks in the “‘Upper Market’’. These same stocks 
preserved by the Historical Society are exhibited today in the 
old Colony House. In a recent letter to the editor of the 
Newport Datly News it has been suggested that the stocks be 
revived as a punishment. Sexual promiscuity was not uncom- 
mon and prostitution was accepted as a part of all urban society 
and in this, the seaport town of Newport was no exception. 
However, according to an eighteenth century traveller, New- 
port gentlemen met their paramours more discreetly than was 
the case on the streets of Boston, Manhattan or Philadelphia. 


As with youth there really is no ‘‘normal’’ adolescent and 
perhaps this could also be said of the social life in Newport 
during this period. The rapid growth of the town meant that 
taverns, victualling houses and grog shops multiplied to meet 
the demand. Approximately twenty taverns were licensed an- 
nually. The Nichols’ ““White Horse Tavern’’ was a popular 
gathering place. The Friends would drop in after Meeting; 
the Town Council held their meetings there (1713-1714) and 
it made a convenient hostel for the out of town members of 
the Assembly. This was true in spite of the fact one visitor 
from the South in 1744 complained of the ‘bugs’. This 
tavern, having been restored by The Preservation Society of 
Newport County, received a renewal of its license and is again 
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a popular tavern with colonial atmosphere. There were other 
excellent public houses where one could have sumptuous meals; 
Palmer, Mallet, and Melvil were notable hosts. Whiting’s 
“Kings Arms’’ was noted as a meeting place where prominent 
merchants and shipbuilders could transact business. Sarah 
Bright provided a billiard table, a nine-pin alley and a large 
garden for her patrons. 


As the adolescent period was coming to an end Newport 
streets were badly neglected and still resembled a barnyard. 
Swine had been forbidden on the thoroughfares but dogs, dead 
or alive, were a menace in spite of two town ‘‘dog catchers’. 
An ordinance was passed to limit ownership of dogs to owners 
of real estate but dogs continued to kill and damage property. 
Traffic was another problem. Social sophistication had reached 
the point where the ‘‘fast and hard riding of horses’ in the 
streets of the town led to such injuries to children that in spite 
of an earlier ordinance that levied a fine for reckless driving 
much stronger laws had to be passed to compensate for death 
caused by a cart or horse. Children were in great danger of 
being trampled on by oxen and horses or run over by cart 
wheels. A more mature citizenry was ushering in Ihe Golden 
Age. 


From the earliest days of Newport, the island situation 
made its economic and social life dependent upon transporta- 
tion. The external communications called for sailing ferries to 
keep its people and trade in touch with the mainland, and for 
freight vessels of all kinds to carry its products abroad. Ferries 
connected the island with Saunderstown, Jamestown, Bristol 
and Tiverton. Early travellers reached these towns on the main- 
land on horseback where both horse and rider caught a ferry 
to Newport. A ferry ride in 1744 across Narragansett Bay is 
described by Dr. Alexander Hamilton who made a tour of the 
colonies from Maryland to New England making an extensive 
stay in Newport. 


Gea) 
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The “Old Stone Mill” of Governor Benedict Arnold (1657-1660) located 
in what is now Touro Park. Two views centuries apart. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Golden Age 1720-1770 


As the affluent merchant-farmers expanded their com- 
mercial ventures; ship-building, privateering, whaling, and on 
the seamy side, smuggling and the notorious triangular trade 
of molasses, rum and slaves; brought profits that led to a new 
wealthy class of entrepreneurs and merchant princes. With the 
almost continuous wars with France beginning in 1689 pri- 
vateering was especially profitable. Thomas Tew, using New- 
port as a ‘‘free port for pirates’, brought in one cargo said to 
be worth £100,000. In this ‘“‘golden age’’ Newport merchants 
were able to cause their Boston rivals to complain of recession 
and high taxes while they wrested a large share of the Carib- 
bean commerce from them. They made the molasses, rum and 
sugar business a speciality and the slave trade proved very 
lucrative. Boston, however, still held the advantage in direct 
trade with Europe. Communication over land between these 
two emerging cities of New England was vastly improved with 
better roads. Scheduled public carriers made round trips with 
“Goods, Merchandize, Books, Men, Women, and Children’. 


Newport ship-building was extremely profitable and the 
city under the leadership of men like Wanton was humming 
with shipyards and ropewalks. Almost all the 120 sail owned 
by the merchants of Newport had been constructed locally. 
Some of the merchants were specialists: Stephen Ayrault in 
hardware and Peter Bours in slave traffic. They had their own 
estates on Rhode Island or in Narragansett county and some 
lived like princes. 


The seeds of culture thrive on wealth and this was no 
better exemplified than in 18th century Newport. George 
Berkeley, Dean of Londonderry, the philosopher; Smibert the 
artist; The Rev. James Honyman, Rector of Trinity Church; 
Peter Harrison the architect; Abraham Redwood and Henry 
Collins, merchant philanthropists and others by their charm 
and intellectural prowess helped to mold this city by the sea 
into a center of culture. Berkeley bought land and built his 
own home “Whitehall” in what is now rural Middletown. 
The farm and house were left to Yale. Whitehall is now re- 
stored and the headquarters of The Colonial Dames of America 
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WHITEHALL (1729) the Newport home of the British Philosopher Dean 
George Berkeley, later Bishop of Cloyne. The building was restored and is owned 
by the National Society of Colonial Dames of Rhode Island. 


in Rhode Island. Hanging Rock overlooking Second Beach is 
said to be the site where Berkeley wrote some of his more 
famous works. During his short stay in America he was active 
in forming a literary and philosophical society. Some of this 
group in 1746-1747 were to become charter members of The 
Redwood Library and Athenaeum. By that time the Dean of 
Londonderry had returned home to be consecrated Bishop of 
Cloyne. Abraham Redwood, a wealthy merchant, who had 
come to Newport from Antigua, gave 4500 sterling to be used 
to purchase “‘useful books suitable for a Public Library .. . 
having nothing in view but the Good of Mankind’’. Redwood 
persuaded his fellow incorporators to build the library on land 
donated by another merchant prince, Henry Collins. Peter 
Harrison designed the building which still houses the largely 
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Redwood Library and Athenaeum as it was when built in 1748-1749. 


The Redwood Library enlarged showing a beech tree planted in 1839. 
Photo was taken in 1870. This same tree is still flourishing in 1976. 
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original collection. It became the third library of its kind in 
North America, the first being Benjamin Franklin's Library 
Company of Philadelphia, in 1731. The Redwood opened in 
1750 and remains the oldest to survive in its original building. 


_A community interested in literary and philosophical dis- 
cussion and a good library would support an enlightened press. 
James Franklin, an older brother of ‘‘Ben’’, was the first 
printer in Newport. He had been engaged in Boston in printing 
the New England Courant, a paper noted for supporting un- 
popular causes. Soon after that journal was forced to close 
James moved to Newport. The Franklin Press, founded in 
1729, was one of the earliest in America. After James’ death 
in 1735 his widow carried on bringing up her daughters and 
son James as printers. In 1758 the first issue of the Newport 
Mercury appeared. It was a weekly newspaper and still pub- 
lished, and enjoys an international circulation. The ‘““Widow”’ 
Franklin and Samuel Hall were responsible for most of the 
almanacs of that day. The Mercury was sold to Solomon 
Southwick in 1768 and the motto of the journal became 
“Undaunted by TYRANTS we'll DIE or be FREE”. A varied 
collection of literary works and broadsides carry the imprint 
of these early Newport printers. 


The enterprising Samuel Hall and his successor Solomon 
Southwich were the first journalists in America to introduce a 
“Society” column. In addition to the commercial news of ship 
arrivals and departures the Mercury included a list of summer 
visitors arriving or leaving for the season, May through October. 
From 1767 until hostilities began the Mercury carried this 
“Social Register’ as a popular feature. 


The prosperity, culture, ‘‘salubrious’ climate and avail- 
ability by sea drew a steady stream of summer colonists from 
the West Indies, Charles Town, South Carolina plantations 
and Philadelphia. A few came from England, Scotland, Ireland 
and the continent to enjoy Newport as a famous ‘‘watering 
place’. 


While small-pox epidemics had taken many lives in other 
colonial seaboard towns, Newport, fortunate to have the 
healthiest climate, was spared the worst of these. Dr. Thomas 
Rodman took care of small-pox cases in the isolation hospital 
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on Coaster’s Harbor Island, site of the present Naval War 
College. Dr. Thomas Eyres was paid by Trinity Church to 
look after Newport’s black families. Vaccination for small-pox 
was voted down in Town Meeting for fear that it would spread 
the disease. Influential citizens, such as Ezra Stiles, Dr. Johns- 
ton, Martin Howard, Thomas Vernon, Silas Cook, Dr. Rod- 
man and Gideon Cornell were petitioners for it, without 
success. Newporters went out of the state for immunization. It 
was not until 1782 that Newport again allowed inoculations. 
Drs. Jonathon Easton, Benjamin Mason and Isaac Senter 
divided the work, which was again outlawed. 


Among the more noted medical men in Newport during 
this period were Thomas Moffat and William Hunter. Both 
came from Scotland. Moffat was a gay blade who found 
himself in court paying a large fine as the father of a child by 
one Mary Young. When Dr. Hamilton, a Scot from Maryland, 
visited Newport he was shown the night life by Dr. Moffat. 
The latter’s home was furnished with fine paintings, china, 
furniture, silver and other valuables. In 1750, when the Red- 
wood Library and Athenaeum was completed he was chosen 
Librarian. His sympathies were with the Tories. During the 
Stamp Act riots a vicious mob, driven by false rumors, destroy- 
ed his home and his collected treasures. Prior to this he had 
bought a snuff mill in Narragansett and employed the father 
of Gilbert Stuart, the painter, to manage it. Eventually Moffat 
was forced to flee and it is said that, after hiding in Quaker 
Tom Robinson’s house on the waterfront, he escaped to New 
York and eventually from the colonies. 


William Hunter. another loyalist at heart, came from 
Scotland in 1752. He was an excellent and innovative physician. 
He lectured on anatomy and was well liked in the community. 
He married the daughter of the wealthy merchant Godfrey 
Malbone. Their sixth child, William, became a United States 
Senator from Rhode Island. 


In the field of art and architecture Newport's John Smibert 
and his younger contemporary Robert Feke, had a strong in- 
fluence on later great American portrait painters. Peter Har- 
rison, who designed not only his first public building, The 
Redwood Library, but also the Touro Synagogue and the 
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Brick Market, had an international reputation. Richard Mun- 
day’s Sabbatarian Meeting House,‘ Trinity Church, and the 
Colony House, are lasting monuments to his taste and skill. 
With the gift of an organ to Trinity Church, Newport was 
introduced to good music, and The Mercury carried advertise- 
ments saying that William Selby, organist, ‘‘just arrived from 
London . . . would instruct young Gentlemen and Ladies to 
play upon the violin, flute, harpsicord, guitar and other in- 
struments’. Concerts by Boston musicians were not infrequent 
and private concerts could be arranged with Henry Hymes for 
a fee. 


Dancing was a favorite form of amusement. As early as 
1745 an Assembly had been formed by thirteen bachelors who 
issued invitations to thirty-two “qualified young ladies’. 
Dancing schools increased and French dancing masters adver- 
tised. When dinners were given they were often followed by 
dancing as well as by cards, backgammon and billiards. 


Of course, in colonial days, the central social agency was 
the church but as this era drew to a close, secularization of 
life led to the gradual reduction of its influence. 


“Turtle Frolics’’ were very popular as a summer enter- 
tainment. Jahleel Brenton’s slave, ‘‘Cuffee Cockroach’ was 
always in great demand as turtle cook. They were usually held 
on Goat Island near Fort George and went on from early after- 
noon until they closed with a hot toddy about midnight. 


The ‘First Families’’ of South Carolina and Philadelphia 
who came as summer visitors included the Izards, Manigaults 
and Middletons; the Whartons, Biddles, Nichols, Rawles and 
Mifflins, to mention only a few. 


In the first two decades of this golden age, the streets 
including Spring and those of the Point were paved making 
them superior to those of both Charles Town and Philadelphia. 
A lottery to pave Thames and the Parade, now Washington 
Square, proved so successful that it was possible to take care 
of all other city streets. 
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The eve of revolution found the local seamen and mer- 
chants in militant opposition to the enforcement of the Naviga- 
tion Acts, but still basking in comfort and prosperity. With 
its intellectual attainment, culture, refinement and wealth, 
Newport had become the Bath of America. 


The affluence of its society helped make a demand for 
luxuries. Its culture created the taste provided for by a thriving 
class of artisans and craftsmen. Their products from this period 
are sought after today for museums and private collections. 


The early silversmiths, Arnold Collins, Samuel Vernon, 
Benjamin Brenton, John Coddington and Daniel Russell work- 
ed in the early 18th century while John Tanner, Jonathan 
Otis, Walter Cornell, Nicholas Geoffroy and William Nichols 
worked in the late 18th century and into the 19th, somehow 
surviving into the Federal Period. The great clockmaking 
family of Claggett and Wady flourished during most of the 
18th century. The fact that a Claggett clock will sell for a 
fortune today does not mean that its maker prospered. ‘Thomas 
Claggett died a pauper whose coffin was made by Job Town- 
send II for $2.00 from the poor fund. 


The best known craftsmen were the members of the 
Townsend and Goddard families whose cabinets and chairs, 
clock cases, etc. have few if any superiors in taste and beauty. 
Job Townsend (1699-1765) and his brother Christopher 
were the founders. Job’s daughter Hannah married John 
Goddard (1723-1783) and of their 15 children 3 became 
excellent cabinet makers. In all there were eight ownsends 
and six Goddards who were master craftsmen. This trade 
carried over into the 19th century but could not survive the 
depressed economy of Newport. Some Newport families have 
owned Townsend-Goddard pieces for over two centuries and 
will sell only as a last resort. The furniture like the houses 
has survived both good and bad times. 
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Part of the Newport Room at the Historical Society. It is furnished with 
pieces by famous local craftsmen and artisans. The Marble fireplace was in the 
Godfrey Malbone House built in 1718. 


The wealthy Newporters naturally wished to preserve 
their families in portraits. Although the limers or portrait 
painters did not remain long in one city, several famous ones 
worked in Newport for short periods before moving on for 
new commissions. We have mentioned Smibert and Feke. 
Joseph Blackburn (fl. 1753-1763) followed by Gilbert Stuart, 
Washington Alston and Michael Corné together with Samuel 
King and Charles Bird King who worked in the post revolu- 
tion and Federal periods. The miniaturist Edward Green 
Malbone was a Newporter whose work was also greatly 
prized. Any portraits by these men are considered museum 


pieces today. 
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Claggett (1732). 


Meeting House made by William 
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CHAPTER IV 
Disaster Strikes — 
Resistance, Occupation, Evacuation 
and Attempted Economic Revival 


1770 - 1840 


The Revolution dealt a crushing blow to the patriotic 
and militant citizens of Newport. Years before the actual 
Declaration and War for Independence, angry seamen and 
merchants defied the mighty Royal Navy and His Majesty’s 
tax collectors. England’s policy changed from looking the 
other way when the Navigation Acts were violated, to enforce- 
ment with guns if necessary. The expensive war with France 
which ended with the Peace of Paris of 1763 had put a severe 
strain on the exchequer. New ways of raising taxes had to be 
found and enforcement of the trade laws led eventually to 
resistance, then revolt, occupation and economic depression. 
Even though a strong Newport trait had been tolerance for 
differences of opinion in religious beliefs and social affairs, 
political tolerance did not seem to exist except among Quakers 
and a few other neutrals. For four years false rumors had 
been passed around that certain residents headed by Dr. Thomas 
Moffat, Martin Howard, Jr. and others of their Anglican 
friends were advocating creating a ‘‘nobility appointed by the 
King for life’, as well as making major changes in the Rhode 
Island Charter. 


In the French War Rhode Island merchants traded with 
the enemy especially in the French West Indies. This treachery 
led to enforcement of the old trade laws and passage of the 
Stamp Act of 1765 which levied a tax on all legal documents. 
This affected every business transaction. Anger arose among 
the citizenry of Newport over this supposed interference. 
Liberty and trade were paramount issues. In 1764 HMS 
Squirrel prevented a Newport armed vessel from recapturing 
a colonial brig caught smuggling. A British officer from a 
landing boat at Malbone’s wharf was seized by the mob and 
the crew stoned. During the following summer HMS Maidstone 
was pressing seamen in Newport Harbor. A gang pressed the 
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The Newport Liberty Tree, the fourth to be dedicated at this same spot: 
corner of Farewell and Thames Street. This one was planted in 1897 and is 
still flourishing in 1976. 
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Replica of the British Frigate, H.M.S. ROSE, built by John Millar and now 
owned by the “Seaport "76 Foundation”. By permission of the artist, Richard 
Grosvenor. 
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entire crew of one brig which led to the seizure of the ship's 
boat which the mob dragged to, the Parade and burned. 
Tempers were running high when the Stamp Act was passed. 


Dr. Moffat, Howard and Augustus Johnston, the Stamp 
Act Agent, were burnt in effigy on the Parade. On the follow- 
ing evening a viicious mob attacked and sacked Howard's house, 
then Moffat’s and forced the otherwise popular Johnston to 
resign his odious position. Liberty was the excuse given for 
mob action under the direction of Samuel Wanton, William 
Ellery, and others of the local gentry. In the winter of 1766 
a large butternut tree standing at the north end of Thames 
Street near William Ellery’s home was dedicated as ‘““The Tree 
of Liberty’’ set apart for the use of the Sons of Liberty as 
a monument to their noble opposition to the Stamp Act. Its 
beautiful successor remains today close to the same spot. Some 
radical patriots of Providence burned the revenue schooner 
Gaspee in 1772 and the Royal Navy made a show of strength 
in Newport Harbor. Newport was getting a reputation for 
lawlessness and a group of worried conservative merchants 
made a plea for the return to law and order. But Newport's 
frustration in trying to survive within the restricted trade 
policy of the mother country was unending. Three years after 
the Gaspee incident, Sir James Wallace in command of His 
Majesty’s Frigate Rose arrived off Newport to curb smuggling. 
The Assembly had ordered the removal of the cannon and 
gunpowder from Fort George on Goat Island then established 
Rhode Island’s own ‘“‘navy’’ consisting of the Sloop Katy 
commanded by Abraham Whipple. Katy completed the re- 
moval of the guns and soon afterwards was transferred under 
the name Providence to the Continental Navy established 
October 13, 1775. It was the Rhode Islander, Stephen Hop- 
kins, who introduced the resolution creating an American navy 
by the Continental Congress. Esek Hopkins was made Com- 
mander in Chief and John Paul Jones took command of the 
Providence. 


The Rose threatened Newport indicating that force would 
be used if livestock and other supplies were not provided. In- 
stead of bombarding Newport Wallace raided the nearby 
communities of Bristol, Jamestown, Block Island, Stonington, 
and New London, Connecticut and spared Newport. A replica 
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of the Rose has been built as a tourist attraction and her tall 
masts and yardarms are a familiar and romantic sight along 
the waterfront. 


The Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
voted to renounce allegiance to the British Crown on May 
4th, 1776, declaring: 


. .. Whereas George the Third . . . forgetting his dignity . . . 
instead of protecting is endevouring to destroy the good people 
of this colony .. . by sending Fleets and Armies to America to 
confiscate our property and spread Fire Sword and Desolation 
throughout our Country... 


Stephen Hopkins of Providence and William Ellery of New- 
port signed the Declaration passed by the Continental Congress 
in Philadelphia two months later. This ‘‘treason’’ along with 
smuggling, and destructive acts against the Royal Navy put 
Newport in‘a still more precarious position. December of that 
year brought a large army of occupation under General Clinton. 
This marked the end of the town’s dwindling prosperity. With 
a British fleet in the harbor and an army quartered in the city 
the population dropped from about 11,000 in 1775 to 5,300 
in 1776. Ezra Stiles, the militant pastor of the Clarke Street 
Congregationa] Church fled to Dighton in Massachusetts and 
most of his flock left with him. Stiles eventually became 
President of Yale College. His diary is an invaluable source 
for historians. 


The bitter winter of 1776-1777 left Newport denuded 
of trees; fences, steps and even whole houses were demolished 
and used for fuel. The poor and even the British troops suffered 
greatly. General Prescott in command of occupation however 
found it possible to lead a soft life. He had a comfortable 
hideaway, which he considered safe, at the Overing Farm in 
Portsmouth, until he was captured in his nightshirt in a daring 
raid led by the Rhode Islander, Colonel Barton. 


After the French Treaty of Alliance was ratified in 1778 
England found herself fighting. a major world war when 
Holland and Spain joined France. Two months later Admiral 
d’Estaing arrived off Newport with a large fleet and the British 
prepared for a long seige but Lord Howe was able to damage 
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the French fleet. Then both were hit by an August hurricane 
and retired for repairs. When French occupation was postponed 
an American force under General: Sullivan, waiting on the 
outskirts of Newport to help the French, had to retreat. “The 
Battle of Rhode Island ‘‘let them escape with honor’. British 
occupation continued another fourteen months until the gar- 
rison moved to New York. Newport's churches had been used 
for barracks or hospitals, but Trinity, the Anglican Church, 
was spared this humiliation and ruin. The Colony House was 
in such bad shape that it had to be boarded up, and the Town 
Meeting which met after evacuation had to meet in Touro 
Synagogue. The Town records were carried away when the 
troops left and were not recovered until three years later, badly 
damaged. 


In the summer of 1780 a large French army under 
Rochambeau arrived to be based on Newport. The officers 
were welcomed by the few Newporters left. Rochambeau was 
a guest in the Vernon house on Clarke and Mary Streets, 
de Ternay at Hunter House, de Noailles at Quaker Tom 
Robinson's, Duval at Pitts Head Tavern, the brilliant Marquis 
de Chastellux in the Maudsley house. The colorful Swedish 
Count de Fersen and Rochambeau’s Aide-de-Camp, de Dumas, 
were quartered near Rochambeau in Robert Stevens’ home. All 
of these buildings are well preserved today. 


George Washington visited Newport in March 1781 to 
meet with Lafayette and Rochambeau to make final plans to 
end the war in the South. General Nathanael Greene of Rhode 
Island was having great success in that area. In June 1781 
the French left Newport. With their aid by land and sea 
Cornwallis was defeated at Yorktown and another Peace of 
Paris was signed two years later acknowledging the Independ- 
ence of the United States. 


By that time Newport could well have been called a 
“disaster area’. With little or no work available for the few 
in the city, uncontrolled inflation of both ‘‘Continental’’ and 
Rhode Island paper money made it practically impossible to 
do business. Shipping interests had moved to Providence and 
other ports. Shipyards and rope walks were quiet. The Red- 
wood Library was practically denuded of books for Newport 
citizens had taken them home to “‘save’’ them, while the 
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military had used any on anatomy and medicine. Wharves were 
neglected and rotting away. Warehouses were empty. Even 
with this desolation, many colonial houses and public build- 
ings survived in fairly good condition. Many of these are now, 
two centuries later, being restored and made into attractive and 
comfortable dwellings. It is a tribute to Newport fire fighters 
that through the years there was never a major holocaust like 
those which other cities experienced. 


When Newport was hardly more than a rambling village 
it lost only an occasional house. A close call was a threatening 
blaze in 1705 which broke out in a smithy but was confined 
to one nearby house. A few years later a group of prominent 
men formed a Fire Club and purchased leather buckets and a 
fire engine. [he town took over the care of this equipment but 
the members of the Club complained of careless neglect by the 
Town. Suitable managers were then appointed to care for the 
engine. Newport's greatest scare came in February 1730 when 
a fire on Malbone’s wharf destroyed a cooper’s shop and six 
warehouses. An eyewitness tells us that there was no loss of 
life and a general fire was prevented ‘‘through God’s wonder- 
ful mercy’. 


Soon after this Newport's wealthiest citizen, Godfrey 
Malbone, donated a new suction type engine, “Torrent No. 
1’’, made in London. Engine Companies had orders to inspect 
and ‘‘try’ their machines regularly, and at any outcry of 
Fire’ to ‘‘bring out ye engines’. An ordinance was passed in 
Town Meeting requiring all citizens to possess a leather bucket 
with his name painted on it. A strong support for efficient 
fire prevention was the Heart-in-Hand Fire Company, a Club 
with a socially exclusive membership. It was modeled after a 
similar one in Boston. Other clubs had such names as ‘“‘Hand- 
in-Hand’’, ‘“‘United’’, ‘‘Rough and Ready’, ‘“‘Hercules’’, ‘‘Pro- 
tection’, ‘“‘Deluge’’, and ‘“‘Hope’’. As in more recent times 
Newport had volunteer firemen with equipment partially 
owned and manned by individual citizens and clubs and 
partly by the town, the combination proved amazingly 
efficient. 


It was not until 1885 that the city organized a full time 
Fire Department which has grown with the city from the 
exciting horse drawn steam pumpers belching smoke to modern 
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and efficient trucks, pumpers, huge hook-and-ladders and 
rescue wagons with such an expertly trained rescue team that 
it has been called one of the best in New England. A small 
up-to-date department covers the naval establishments work- 
ing jointly with Portsmouth and Middletown. The difficult- 
ies of fighting fires is multiplied by the narrow streets and 
illegal parking but, aided by the other island towns and the 
efficient control of traffic by the Police Department, Newport 
survives. 


Although the Rhode Islanders were and are known for 
their militant independence we have seen that they had sent 
delegates to the Continental Congress. This had no executive 
or judicial powers. This powerless ‘‘League of Friendship’ was 
weak enough so that Rhode Island approved. When it came, 
however, to ratifying the more practical Constitution with 
powers spelled out, the state refused to take part in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787. It preferred to exist as a 
foreign nation until May 29, 1790, when it became the last 
of the original thirteen states to join the Union. Newport 
feared that a strong federal government would pass trade 
restrictions and they had had enough of that. 


During John Adams’ administration, an undeclared war 
with France was fought on the high seas with some Newporters 
taking part on privateers, but this maritime war did nothing 
for Newport but bring more economic misery. Providence was 
now well established as the leading port in the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations. Its economy was booming 
while Newport was suffering in hard times. Impressment of 
American seamen and the Embargo Act of 1808, so unpopular 
in New England, led to the ‘Second War with England’’, the 
War of 1812. At first the Rhode Island Yankee of Bristol and 
the Newport Providence (Captain Hopkins) had great success 
as privateers but, by 1815, when peace came hardly any were 
left in action. Newporters have rightly taken great pride in 
the heroic naval victory on Lake Erie, by Oliver Hazard Perry, 
a native son. The Perry family has played a long and interest- 
ing role in local and world history. 


As peace came another almost fatal blow struck Newport. 
The ‘“‘Great Gale’, a September hurricane in 1815 came on a 
rising and high tide. Waterfront property was flooded under 
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Newport — Jamestown Sailing Ferry off the Dumplings about 1870. 


several feet of salt water. Wharves and shipping and much 
inland property were smashed by the fury of the wind. No 
other storm until that of September 1938 led to so much loss 
of life and property. 


The period from 1800-1840 was marked by efforts to 
restore the economic life of Newport. While the first bank, 
The Rhode Island Bank was established in 1795, two more 
were chartered in 1803, The Rhode Island Union and Newport 
Bank. The latter is still located in its original building on the 
Parade. Attempts were made by the Champlins and the firm 
of Gibbs and Channing to rival Providence. They sent ships 
to the East Indies and brought back china, gameboards, silks 
and jade. Others made investments in whaling and the textile 
industry. Eleven Newport ships were active in whaling. 
Several steam cotton mills were built, mostly in the wharf 
area. Even though these mills kept operating for twenty years 
or more, neither they nor the whalemen became a strong factor 
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The Palatial Fall River Liner COMMONWEALTH which ran between 
New York, Newport and Fall River. 


in Newport's economy. The coming of the railroad made it 
possible for the manufacturing towns of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts to get their products to market in Boston and 
New York quickly while Newport had to ship by sea. 


This period witnessed the rapid expansion and return of 
the summer resort industry so successful in the 18th century. 
The 18th and early 19th century visitors stayed in rooms or 
rented houses for the season. During the 1830's this pattern 
began to change. Hotels were being built and real estate 
speculators were buying up large sections of the town to 
develop. As early as 1825 the Francis Brinley home, soon re- 
named the Bellevue Hotel, opened on Catherine Street. Its 
advertisement in 1828 has the sound of affluent luxury. In 
the 1840's the famed Atlantic and Ocean Houses were opened 
on Bellevue Avenue, and the heyday of Newport’s summer 
hotels began. The latter was destroyed by fire in 1846 but 
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was rebuilt and immediately became a symbol of luxury. Its 
wide veranda was equipped with comfortable chairs. It boasted 
of a 250 foot corridor and spacious rooms with high ceilings. 
In August the hotel was the scene of a magnificent ball with 
300 guests who paid $10.00 apiece, a very large sum when 
translated into the 1976 dollar. Dancing continued until four 
in the morning. Newport was beginning to be called ‘“‘Queen 
of Resorts’. 


The effort to stimulate the economy, and the summer 
visitor trade, was accompanied by changes and increases in 
communications. Sailing ferries were replaced by steam. As 
early as 1817, the steamboat Firefly made the trip from New- 
port to Providence. Small steamers connected Newport with all 
the ports of Narragansett Bay. Larger steamers ran to Wick- 
ford, Providence and Block Island. The famed Fall River Line 
made daily runs between New York, Newport and Fall River, 
connecting with the railroad to Boston. These improvements 
were essential to the gradual emergence of Newport as the 
“Queen of Resorts’’ in the second half of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


Starting with the first overnight steamboat, Bay State. 
in 1847, the Fall River Line eventually provided truly luxur- 
ious accommodations on the magnificent Commonwealth and 
Priscilla. Ultimately weakened by the great depression, a strike 
forced the line to fold. But these palatial ships had made the 
overnight voyage between Newport and New York an experi- 
ence never to be forgotten. 


A favorite of the “400” of Newport in the 1870's and 
1890’s was the so called Queen of the Bay, the side wheeler 
Eolus, which carried passengers and freight between Wickford 
and Newport. The fast New York trains would stop at Wick- 
ford, where Newport’s “‘elite’’ with their horses, coaches and 
baggage would be transferred to the steamer. At the end of 
the season the trip would be reversed. The Eolus was available 
for charter. One New Yorker is known to have taken over the 
whole vessel for his private use on trips to and from Newport. 
Week-end commuters preferred the bay voyage to the longer 


trip via Providence. 
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CHAPTER V 


Queen of Resorts (1840 - 1930) 


The era of Newport’s great hotels (1830’s-1860) had a 
lasting effect on the economy and on the city’s future. The 
fabulous asset of her climate continued to draw wealthy families 
from the south, who joined with the ‘“‘first families’ of 
Philadelphia, New York, Providence and Boston. They not 
only revived the 18th century colonial custom of summering 
in Newport, but were at first tempted and then vied with each 
other to build their own summer ‘‘cottages’’. 


The area chosen for this development was on the hill near 
and east of or behind the Redwood Library, and spread along 
Kay and Catherine Streets and Old Beach Road down to 
Easton’s Pond. A new street, Bath Road, now Memorial 
Boulevard, was laid out to allow easy access to Easton’s, or 
Newport Beach. As early as 1835 the large Kay estate was 
bought from Trinity Church by Lt. Gen. George Engs and 
laid out for summer cottages. Development extended to the 
adjacent Bellevue Avenue and along Catherine Street. This 
residential section was at first dominated by large estates: the 
Ralph Izard place off Kay Street; ‘‘Belair’’, the home of R. 
Allen Wright on Old Beach Road, and David Sears ‘‘Red 
Cross’’ cottage off Old Beach Road. Below these and overlook- 
ing Easton’s Pond was the farm of R. M. Gibbs of New York. 
The farm house had been a sports fisherman’s retreat. Charlotte 
Cushman, the actress, built a large Victorian cottage designed 
by Richard Morris Hunt, with access to her estate from both 
Catherine Street and what is now Rhode Island Avenue. In 
1871 the same architect designed “‘Linden Gate’’ for Henry 
Marquand at Rhode Island and Old Beach Road, surrounded 
by spacious grounds, beautiful trees and a low brick wall. It 
was later the home of Roderick Terry and his family. It was 
recently destroyed by fire. The genteel atmosphere drew 
residents to the area who were representatives of the intellectual 
elite of the nation. Katherine Prescott Wormsley, noted for her 
translations of French literary classics left a manuscript, now 
in the Redwood Library, describing her Newport. It lists two 
dozen distinguished families who ‘‘formed the winter colony of 
Newport throughout the fifties’. Then, and in later years of 
the century, one could expect to meet noted scientists, lawyers, 
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statesmen, artists and patrons of art, philanthropists, stage 
celebrities, novelists, historians and physicians. Henry James’ 
recollections of Newport also describe this society. 


Noted architects were commissioned to carry on the work 
of Richard Upjohn and George Champlin Mason. Richard 
Morris Hunt and McKim, Mead &% White were called upon to 
design the pretentious and costly summer villas being erected 
in the more grandiose section of town. During the turn of the 
century summer cottage construction almost ceased in the Kay- 
Catherine-Old Beach Road neighborhood while this was the 
period in which the largest villas were built along Bellevue 
Avenue and on Ochre Point. 


At the rumble of war in the late 50’s, Southern families 
like the Izards failed to return but the city was on the move 
after a long period of suspended animation. Major additions to 
the city’s streets were planned. This was largely due to work 
of land speculators, especially one Alfred Smith and his 
associate Joseph Bailey. The former was a native Newporter 
who made a fortune as a tailor in New York City and returned 
to double it in real estate. He opened up the hill behind the 
Library while Bailey was promoting the continuation of 
Bellevue Avenue south to Bailey’s Beach. This opened up large 
tracts of land for subdivision and sale. Much of the Kay- 
Catherine-Old Beach area, however, remained rural until the 
1870’s. From 1870 to 1883 more than sixty new houses were 
built in this area alone. The smaller lots on which these sum- 
mer homes were built made a very different scene from that 
on southern Bellevue Avenue where extensive grounds still 
surround the palatial homes built in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Most of Newport’s residential area is character- 
ized by wide friendly streets lined with well kept small lawns 
and arched by shade trees, considered the most beautiful in all 
New England. Thus in the post Civil War era Newport became 
the premier ‘‘cottage resort’, more distinguished than those 
like Saratoga Springs which continued to revolve around 
hotel life. The Rhode Island Historical Preservation Com- 
mission’s 1974 survey found that “‘After Bellevue Avenue and 
Ochre Point the Kay-Catherine-Old Beach Road area was 
considered the most desirable neighborhood in Newport’. 


‘The Queen of Resorts’ was fast becoming the summer social 
capital. 
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Naturally with a steady influx of visitors and residents 
who combined wealth and a taste for social intercourse, clubs 
and cultural societies multiplied. Many of the older ones fell 
by the wayside of changing fashion, but during the last half 
of the 19th century several were chartered that have prospered. 
The Newport Historical Society was organized in 1853 and 
chartered the following year. Dr. David King was its first 
President. It had already existed as ‘“The Southern Cabinet”’ 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society with its Northern 
Cabinet in Providence. It has been a pioneer in preservation 
and restoration with the earliest Seventh Day Baptist Meeting 
House preserved within its building complex: a rather crude 
preservation but it has been saved. This was done about 90 
years ago. The 17th century Wanton-Lyman-Hazard House 
and the Great Friends Meeting are additional architectural 
gems restored and owned by the Society. 


In the same year that the Historical Society was founded 
The Newport Reading Room was also incorporated. This still 
thrives as a men’s social club and has occupied its original 
clubhouse for all its 122 years. Multitudes of distinguished 
gentlemen have passed through its doors. One incident which 
caused more than raised eyebrows involved an English polo 
player, Captain Candy, and his host the flamboyant James 
Gordon Bennett, Jr. Candy, a guest, on boasting of his horse- 
manship agreed to ride his horse up the steps and into the 
Clubhouse. This led to Candy’s expulsion and Bennett’s 
resignation. He then, in 1880, founded a rival social club The 
Casino, which today houses The Tennis Hall of Fame. The 
Newport Country Club, noted for its golf facilities, was formed 
fourteen years later. 


The Spouting Rock Beach Association, popularly known 
as ‘‘Bailey’s Beach’, was incorporated as a club in 1897. 
Gradually those families who received rights to use ‘‘Bailey’s”’ 
gave up the fashionable Easton or Newport Beach where ladies 
had to retire at noon so that the gentlemen could bathe in the 
nude. Newport Beach continued to be the popular one and the 
1938 September hurricane cleared it of the “honky-tonk’”’ 
roller coaster atmosphere at the cost of several lives lost. The 
Clambake Club of Newport was founded as a gentlemen’s 
fishing club at about the same time as Spouting Rock Beach 
Association and today continues as a private men’s club with 
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Lime Rock Lighthouse, the home of Ida Lewis who was credited with 
saving eighteen lives during her life there as keeper's daughter and later as 
keeper. 


lady subscribers. It is noted for the excellent seafood in its 
restaurant. Ihe Clubhouse replacing the one washed away in 
the 1938 storm is on Easton’s Point in Middletown. 


A very active society is the Art Association located in the 
J. N. A. Griswold House designed by Richard Morris Hunt 
about 1862. Its grounds on Bellevue Avenue opposite Touro 
Park compliment the trees and shrubs of the Redwood Library. 
The substantial Cushing Art Gallery is located within these 
grounds. The Art Association was chartered in 1912 as an art 
school and museum. 


The several societies which have done so much to re- 
juvenate Newport in recent years will be mentioned in a later 
chapter. 
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Commodore A. C. James, Yacht “ALOHA”. 


In yachting circles the New York Yacht Club has main- 
tained a station in Newport, now in cooperation with the Ida 
Lewis Yacht Club established in 1928. The Newport Yacht 
Club established 38 years earlier has always drawn more year 
round citizens than summer residents. 


Ida Lewis was the daughter of the Lime Rock Light 
keeper. She became nationally famous for her skill and courage 
in saving lives of accident victims in Newport Harbor. Even- 
tually she took over as keeper of the light. Soon after her 
death the light was automated and the Lighthouse on Lime 
Rock was connected to shore by a causeway and the Club was 
formed. The Ida Lewis Yacht Club pennant consists of a red 
background with a blue symbolic lighthouse and eighteen 
white stars, each star represents a life saved by Newport’s 
Grace Darling. The tiny lighthouse, now the Clubhouse can 
become a bee-hive at certain times such as America’s Cup years, 
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the start of the Bermuda Race and the finish of the Annapolis 
and the ‘Transatlantic single handed races. It has been instru- 
mental in hosting the “‘level’’ racing of the ‘“Ton’’ classes and 
was host in 1975 to the World Championship of the One 
Ton Ocean Racers from around the world. The Club’s first 
Commodore was Arthur Curtis James owner of a large estate 
in Newport and a magnificent yacht, the bark Aloha. 


Yacht Clubs lead very naturally to yachts themselves. It 
was during this period in Newport History that Newport 
acquired a large niche in the history of yachting. The legendary 
yachts of racing or social sailing all spent some time in Newport 
Harbor while Newport was ‘‘Queen of Resorts’. The Aloha, 
mentioned above, was bark rigged with auxilliary power. She 
had a berth in New York as well as in Newport. Her owner 
had cruised over 200,000 miles in his earlier yachts and topped 
it off with a round the world cruise in 1921. In between 
cruises to exotic ports, Aloha could be seen on week-ends in 
Long Island Sound, bringing owner and guests to and from 
Newport, under full sail if possible. 


The annual cruise of the New York Yacht Club brought 
many great yeachts to the harbor. Some of the more famous 
were the four Corsairs of J. P. Morgan and his son Jack; Mrs. 
Marjorie Post Hutton’s Sea Cloud; Gerald Lambert’s record 
breaking tall three master schooner, Atlantic; Mrs. Emily 
Roebling Cadwallader’s Savarona IJ; Henry Manville’s H1- 
Esmaro; John Jacob and Vincent Astor’s Nourmahals; James 
Gordon Bennett’s Lysistra and the luxury yachts of the various 
Vanderbilts. 


While the modern equivalent of these yachts may have 
shifted their berths to the Riviera and the Greek Islands, they 
have been replaced in Newport life by the racing ships. ‘The 
America’s Cup Race, long regarded as the crowning event of 
yachting world, was moved from New York to Newport 
waters in 1930, in which year Sir Thomas Lipton made his 
fifth attempt at the ‘‘auld mug’’. The superb sailing conditions 
in Rhode Island Sound have kept these races at Newport ever 
since. 


Going back to the 1850’s the threat of Civil War put 
Newport in a more difficult position than most northern com- 
munities. She had always enjoyed a close bond with the south 
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The U.S.S. CONSTITUTION (Old Ironsides) used by the United States 
Naval Academy while in Newport (1881-1865). In the background is Fort 
Adams. The Steamer Baltic, also shown, used to transport faculty and staff from 
Annapolis. From a print done by John P. Newell in 1861. Credit Redwood 
Library Collection. 


and there was a strong Southern social atmosphere. Souther- 
ners had owned property, married and died in Newport. It 
was somewhat of a surprise, therefore, to the South when 
Newport strongly opposed secession and made ready for war. 
Stirring patriotic parades, fireworks and salutes by the active 
Newport Artillery Company marked Washington's birthday 
and the inauguration of Lincoln in February and March, 1861. 
In April came the news that Fort Sumter had been attacked 
followed by the President’s call for 75,000 volunteers. The 
Artillery Company volunteered almost to a man and in one 
day Newport’s quota was filled. The contingent was to move 
to Providence and join the First Rhode Island Regiment. On 
April 17th an enthusiastic but tearful following escorted these 
men to the steamer Perry. They were soon joined by the 
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Second Rhode Island Regiment with 130 Newporters serving 
in Companies F and K. In July they marched bravely into 
Virginia with colors flying but were routed at Bull Run. As 
the causualty lists were published the horrors of war were 
brought home to families, friends and sweethearts. The grim 
tragedy of war was brought close to home, as the war progres- 
sed, by the establishment of a Sanitary Commission Hospital 


at the former Portsmouth Grove Recreation center now called 
Melville. 


Soon after the Battle of Bull Run the Naval Academy was 
moved to Newport from Ainnoplis. It occupied the Atlantic 
Hotel facing Touro Park at Bellevue Avenue and Pelham 
Sreet. “Old Ironsides’’, the U.S.S. Constitution, was also used 
to house midshipmen and for training. Among other ships 
used for training was the famous yacht America. The park 
made an excellent drill ground. Although the Academy re- 
mained for only four years, the Navy gradually became an 
integral part of the city’s life. Stephen B. Luce and Admiral 
Alfred ‘T. Mahan can be considered the fathers of the Naval 
War College which after ninety years has grown into one of 
the most prestigious academic institutions in the world. Both 
these naval officers, while residents of Newport, played an 
active part in the social and religious life of the city. 


In the spring of 1898 there was great excitement as the 
nation celebrated the quick and unexpected victory at Manila. 
“The Splendid Little War’’ with Spain had started. Newport 
families tearfully cheered their men as they marched off to 
camp. It was war again with all the excitement, few of the 
perils and the comfortable feeling that the blue and the grey 
were united. 


The woefully inaccurate evaluation of the capabilities of 
the Spanish fleet in Jane’s Fighting Ships 1898 tended to make 
Admiral Cevera’s Atlantic Fleet seem a real threat to the 
eastern seaboard cities. Along with the excitement, fear was 
noticeable in this section of the coast and this included Newport 
with its Torpedo Station and other Naval installations. In the 
early weeks of the war millions of Americans wondered if cities 
like Newport were not vulnerable to bombardment as predicted 
by Frederick T. Jane. This fear was nurtured by the jingoism 
of William Randolf Hearst and the ‘‘yellow press’. 
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The War Department was completely unprepared for war 
and hopelessly inefficient. In spite'of this the United States 
Navy and Army were amazingly successful. The United States 
became an Empire overnight. A statue in Equality Park in 
Newport near the Soldiers and Sailors Civil War Memorial, 

a tribute to those citizens who helped to make this eas 


From the earliest days Newport Harbor and Narragansett 
Bay have been used as a safe and deep haven for naval as well 
as commercial shipping. Goat Island with its old fort was 
equipped with piers and a laboratory and factory for the 
manufacture and testing of torpedoes and other new weapons. 
An interesting feature of the defenses of Narragansett Bay was 
the system of great chain anti-submarine nets with especially 
designed net tenders to open and close the gates. Newport from 
then on became an active Naval Base and was the headquarters 
for the Commander Cruisers-Destroyers, Atlantic Fleet. Grad- 
ually the educational and training features have surpassed the 
other naval activities. The whole complex has been renamed 
The Naval Education and Training Center. Almost all ships 
have been moved to other ports and the loss of the families of 
officers and men manning the ships was feared by many 
business men. Actually the personnel at the enlarged Naval 
War College and many other academic and training schools 
have done much to overcome the economic problem. Surplus 
Navy land and facilities have been transferred to the island 
communities for recreational and educational purposes and to 
private industry for boat and shipbuilding, etc. The United 
States Navy continues to play an extremely important part 
in the island’s economy. 


Increased social activity demanded still more transporta- 
tion facilities. While most New England communities had 
railroad services well before the Civil War, Newport did not 
until 1863. She did. however, pioneer in an electric trolley 
system, starting service in 1889. It ran from the Post Office 
near the car barn on Commercial Wharf to Easton’s Beach and 
from the Two Mile Corner to Morton Park. Horse drawn 
omnibuses gave way to these electric trolleys, which soon 
reached most sections of Newport. Interurban trolleys ran the 
length of the Island and across the Stone Bridge to Tiverton, 
Fall River and later, using a ferry at Bristol, to Providence. At 
one time it was possible to go by this ‘‘light rail’’ system from 
Newport through Massachusetts to Nashua, New Hampshire. 
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Various makes of Automobiles, many with custom built bodies, parked at 
“Bailey’s Beach” about 1909. 


Newport’s trolleys finally of course, gave way to motor busses. 
The street cars made their last run in 1927. The internal com- 
bustion engine also helped to take over and then destroy the 
Old Colony Railroad, Newport’s rail link with the rest of 
the United States. 


Before and after the turn of the century it was a gorgeous 
sight to watch the “400” and other wealthy Newporters driv- 
ing up and down Bellevue Avenue in their perfectly equipped 
carriages with matched pairs and four-in-hand expertly driven 
by their owners. This group tried hard to keep Bellevue 
Avenue from being paved but according to William Doyle, 
long time manager of the Reading Room, the City Council 
decided to pass the decision over to the people. A referendum 
in the early 1920’s favored a hard top. By this time auto- 
mobiles were no longer sensations and were gradually sup- 
planting the horse and carriage. For those with surplus energy 
the bicycle became almost a craze which gradually was relegated 
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Early Automobile driven by William K. Vanderbilt, known as the “Father 
of the Automobile in America” c. 1901. 


Automobile Races at Second Beach 1904. 
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The Newport Station of the New York Yacht Club during the America’s 
Cup Year 1937. The station was later moved to the Ida Lewis Yacht Club. 


to boys and girls. Today the improved ‘‘10 speed’’ bicycle and 
the energy crisis have led adults and children to renew this 
healthy means of transportation. 


It took wealth and mechanical genius to own and operate 
the early motor car and Newport had the wealth and incentive. 
The summer colony contributed to the early growth of the 
industry. Electrics were popular at first and one defeated a 
gasoline powered Duryea in the first automobile race in Rhode 
Island and possibly in the nation. A parade of 19 electrics took 
place at Oliver Hazard Perry Belmont’s estate, “‘Belcourt’’. 
Recently ‘Belcourt Castle’’ has been the headquarters for an 
annual vintage car rendezvous. In 1901 William K. Vander- 
bilt, dubbed ‘‘father of automobiles in America’ was victor 
in the races at Aquidneck Park. Other owner drivers that day 
included Reginald Vanderbilt, Henry Howard, Mrs. Joseph 
Widener, Hugh L. Willoughby the pioneer aviator; Mrs. 
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O. H. P. Belmont, Baron de Morogues, and O. H. P. Belmont 
himself. Faster transportation led to the demand to link 
Aquidneck Island with highways and cities of the mainland. 
The Old Stone Bridge was the first to replace ferries but the 
draw was narrow and uncertain. In the economic boom of 
1928 the graceful toll bridge between the towns of Portsmouth 
and Bristol was dedicated and open to travel. This put an end 
to the Bristol Ferry and made motor travel to and from New- 
port much more convenient. It was still necessary to take two 
ferries on the more direct route to New York. Finally Saunders- 
town and Jamestown were connected and in 1969 the long 
Newport Bridge was completed thus connecting Newport with 
Jamestown and giving clearance to the largest vessels afloat. 
These three and the Portsmouth-Tiverton high bridge replac- 
ing the Stone Bridge relieved Newport’s dependence on car 
ferries, opposed by a few but cheered by many. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Decline But Not The Fall 


Recession, Redevelopment, Restoration 
and Recovery 


‘The Great Depression of the 1930’s gradually had its 
impact on Newport and foreshadowed the end of the ‘‘Gilded 
Age’. The palatial “‘cottages’’ of the long-standing summer 
colony could not easily survive the growing pressure of rising 
costs. Since they generally required large staffs of indoor and 
outdoor servants they could only rarely be used as private 
year-round homes. Many were sold for unpaid taxes and were 
converted into apartments. Others were used as private schools. 
While in some instances, a mansion would be maintained and 
used in something like its original style, the overall change in 
Newport’s status as the ‘Queen of Resorts’’ was obvious to all. 


The business of checking decline by looking for alterna- 
tives was slow, painful, and marked by wrong turnings and 
blind alleys; but it was also marked by efforts that proved 
fruitful in the long run. On the one hand an expensive private 
school in Newport with an impressive name — and some 
mansions lent themselves to this —- would draw many girls 
to attend a ‘“‘finishing school’’, even if the education was a 
farce and the tuition high. Such institutions tended to be 
short-lived and to leave bad names behind them. On the other 
hand, an accredited college, Salve Regina, thrived and expanded 
and became an academic center. 


St. George’s School, a fully accredited college preparatory 
school of 300 students, had moved to Middletown nearly 80 
years ago. This School pays a large tax to the town of Middle- 
town whch has always felt that it was justified in levying it. 
Generous financial support from the loyal graduates has made 
it possible not only to survive but to grow from five students 
on Hunter Avenue in Newport to 300 today in Middletown. 
Its headmasters have been great minds, teachers, organizers and 
administrators. For example, the founder, the Rev. John 
Diman eventually founded the Diman Vocational School in 
Fall River and after becoming a Roman Catholic founded 
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and administered the Priory, now Abbey, School in Port- 
smouth, another outstanding college preparatory school. In 
St. George’s long life it has had only eight headmasters. Trends 
of this sort took some large estates off the tax rolls, but on 
the other hand the money spent by these institutions, their 
faculties and students provided considerable support to the 
town’s economy. 


The Public School system is a good one with excellent 
facilities. Rogers High School is up to date with modern build- 
ings, a fine auditorium, good equipment and extensive athletic 
fields. Thompson Junior High and the elementary schools are 
certainly adequate. If they have good teaching the youth of 
Newport have the opportunity to prepare for college or in 
the Vocational School to prepare for other careers. The cost 
of this is staggering and the School Budget has reached un- 
believable proportions. “Teacher’s strikes and other demands 
keep driving the city deeper into debt which might endanger 
its reasonably good credit rating. The spectre of a bankrupt 
city like New York does little to slow the demand. The two 
Catholic Parochial Schools, De la Salle and St. Catherine’s, 
could not meet the demands and have had to close throwing 
those high school boys and girls into the public school system 
or independent boarding schools. 


A somewhat loosely related development was the growth 
of what might be called smaller retirement homes. This influx 
of people and money spread its influence through the whole 
community. 


The most significant change, however, in the pattern of 
Newport history was the decline of the solid summer economy 
and the gradual substitution of the motoring tourist economy. 
The latter has grown steadily over the past few decades and 
is still far from reaching its potential peak. Some obvious con- 
sequences have followed from this change. These can be sum- 
med up under such heads as Preservation, Redevelopment, and 
Adaptation. 


A group of summer residents headed by Mrs. George 
Henry Warren dreamed of a way of saving some outstanding 
colonial buildings such as ‘““The White Horse Tavern’ and the 
‘Hunter House’ and also some of the great mansions. The 
“White Horse Tavern”’ is the oldest tavern in the state and the 
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‘Hunter House’ has been named repeatedly as one of the ten 
outstanding houses in America. Mrs. Warren founded the 
Preservation Society of Newport County in 1945 and has 
remained as its President and guiding spirit for thirty years. 
The enormous Cornelius Vanderbilt mansion, ‘“The Breakers’’, 
was at first loaned to the Society to show to visitors and was 
eventually bought by the Society with borrowed money. 
Guides were trained and a large permanent staff now main- 
tains, besides the above, the William K. Vanderbilt ‘‘Marble 
House’ (1892); William S. Wetmore’s ‘‘Chateau-sur-Mer’’ 
(1852) with the elaborate additions by Richard Morris Hunt 
in 1872. The “Elms” built in 1901 for the coal magnate, 
Edward J. Berwind of Philadelphia, and its beautiful grounds 
are an impressive sight for out of town visitors. Others include 
‘Green Animals’’ the famous animal topiary gardens in Port-. 
smouth which includes eighty sculptured trees and shrubs. It 
was started by Thomas Brayton in 1880. These and early 
Victorian ‘‘Kingscote’’ as well as ‘‘Rosecliff’’, Henry Oelrich’s 
mansion are tax free under the Society’s charter. This makes 
it possible for the Society to bring into the city millions of 
dollars in tourist money and provide employment in jobs of 
every description. The ‘‘Breakers’’ alone has had over two 
million paid visitors. If Newport can be said to have any big 
business, the Preservation Society and the Naval educational 
institutions are it. Unfortunately there are short sighted politi- 
cians who would tax the former. This could put it out of 
existence. The power to tax is the power to destroy and the 
golden egg might never be laid. The Preservation Society 
operates on a very tight budget. 


‘““Redevelopment”’ with federal funds has had its successes 
as well as failures. It looks more to the future than the past for 
Newport’s recovery. Other organizations have for some years 
looked to the future through the past. The Newport Historical 
Society, mentioned before, has ‘‘restoration’’ as a major asset. 
There is no community in America with more 17th and 18th 
century buildings still intact. It has been said that Newport, 
following the Revolution, lived by the simple rule, ‘‘Eat it 
up, make it do and do without’. Houses and furniture were 
two things which they ‘‘made do’. Many of these buildings 
were of course in a run down condition and some were helping 
to create slums. The Historical Society as early as 1884 pre- 
served the beautiful little Seventh Day Baptist Meeting House 
on Barney Street. The Society pioneered in the restoration of 
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the Old Colony House after Newport was no longer the joint 
capitol. One of the oldest homes; The ‘“‘Wanton-Lyman- 
Hazard House’’ was acquired by the Society and has twice 
been restored. It is now a show place. The most recent restora- 
tion under the Historical Society is the Great Friend’s Meeting 
off Marlborough Street. It has been made possible by the 
foresight, generosity and careful planning of Mrs. Sydney L. 
Wright and the late Mr. Wright and family. This also was 
opened to the public as of July 1975 and is used for Friend’s 
Meetings on two Sundays each month thus bringing back 
Quaker Meetings to Newport. 


Another very influential and powerful force in trying to 
bring Newport’s past back to support her future is the Newport 
Restoration Foundation, chartered in 1968. The inspiration 
has come from Doris Duke and the Executive Director Francis 
Adams Comstock. Whereas the former restorations were turned 
primarily into museums, the Foundation has, through careful 
planning purchased mostly 18th century homes and with a 
large staff under an able contractor restored them for rent, not 
sale. Modern plumbing and kitchens have been included. These 
Foundation houses are in demand so that a “waiting list’’ 
exists. By renting not selling, the Foundation for the time 
being not only improves the neighborhood but can prevent it 
from reverting to slum conditions. Where the bulldozers of 
‘““Redevelopment”’ are threatening to tear down, the Newport 
Restoration Foundation will step in and buy a colonial house, 
move it out of the way to a vacant lot purchased for this 
purpose. The plan for the demolition and restoration of the 
area around Trinity Church to be known as Queen Ann Square 
has been a joint project of the ‘Historic Hill Committee’’, the 
“Redevelopment Commission’, The Newport Restoration 
Foundation and other groups and individuals. This is now a 
dream of many coming true. Of course the Newport Restora- 
tion Foundation has added greatly to the present and future tax 
base of the city. Another earlier project to try to save historic or 
colonial houses was ‘“‘Operation Clapboard’. This plan was 
for the organization to buy a house and then sell it to someone 
interested in restoring and either living in it, renting it or 
selling it. 


One of the outstanding examples of how private enter- 
prise has played a significant part in preservation and restora- 
tion can be found in the projects of Mrs. Elizabeth Morris 
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Smith. The Francis Malbone town house with extensive 
grounds on Thames Street was acquired. It is attributed to 
Peter Harrison about 1760, a beautifully proportioned brick 
house with a ‘‘counting house’’ attached. It is now completely 
furnished and is Mrs. Smith’s Newport home. It has recently 
been added to the National Register of Historic Places along 
with other notable restorations in the community. 


Another preserved historic treasure, is ‘“Whitehall’’ in the 
adjoining town of Middletown. It was the 1729 home of Dean 
George Berkeley. It has been restored and is now owned by the 
National Society of Colonial Dames of Rhode Island. In the 
summer it is also open to the public, escorted by volunteer and 
resident guides. 


Redevelopment activity, supported by Federal Funds, has 
gradually changed the Newport waterfront and in doing so 
has opened up the view of the harbor, encouraged investment 
in new buildings, in small businesses linked with tourism and 
in the modernization of large sections of Thames Street. 


Tourists, even more than summer or permanent residents, 
seek amusement. Many of the particular amenities of Newport 
mentioned in these pages have been adapted to the interests and 
needs of tourism. The famous beaches of Newport and Middle- 
town are now developed to serve large crowds. Caravan camp- 
ing sites have been erected. Areas of the water and ocean front 
have become State Parks for general recreation. 


Musical Festivals have become drawing cards for large 
tourist audiences. While the jazz festivals got out of hand and 
were closed down, the classical festivals have been a great suc- 
cess. By combining concerts with the spectacle of the concert 
and ball rooms of the Newport Mansions, a genuine tourist 
attraction has been developed. 


Newport’s future depends largely on what the citizens 
want as expressed by the non-partisan elected City Council. 
The local government started as a joint venture with Port- 
smouth under John Clarke’s charter guaranteeing ‘‘liberty of 
conscience’ as a key feature. William Coddington was Gover- 
nor. When Rhode Island was joined to Providence Plantations 


ay 


Easton’s or Newport Beach was the fashionable place to bathe in the 
1880s and 1890s. The trolley car line ended here. This view was originally taken 
in 1890. 


under the liberal self-governing charter of 1644 Newport was 
the capitol at every other sitting of the Assembly. They met 
in the “‘Colony House’ when it was finished in 1739. The 
legislators appeased their thirst and hunger at the near-by 
“White Horse Tavern’. Rhode Island dominated this govern- 
ment. Of the first twenty-four governors under the new 
charter twenty-two were from Newport, starting with Benedict 
Arnold and including such names as Brenton, Easton, Clarke, 
Cranston, .Sanford, Bull and Carr. Local government was 
shared by the Assembly and a Town Meeting and Council. 
When the colony becamee a state the Royal Charter was kept 
as the state’s constitution until 1842. A few years later Newport 
was incorporated as a city with the usual mayor-council type 
of government. A century later a group working for municipal 
reform saw enacted a ‘home rule’ charter which provided for 
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a non-partisan unicameral council and city-manager. Under a 
professional manager and good city planning a reasonably 
effective and honest government has developed. There is always 
pressure to return to rough and tumble, corrupt and contented 
party politics. The city’s credit remains reasonably good with 
its bonds rated ‘‘A’’. The improvements which make walking 
tours popular have also broadened the tax base, but higher 
taxes have driven several business organizations to move to 
Middletown, the adjoining more rural community, once part 
of Newport. 


In conclusion, in this 337th year since the founding of 
Newport: and 200th year of the Nation this “‘little old lady 
by the sea’’ has survived through thick and thin, boom and 
bust, war and peace, fair weather and foul with violent storms. 
Surprisingly, however, she seems to grow younger and more 
attractive each year. We hope prosperity will go side by side 
with this rejuvenation. Poverty brought on by inflation, over- 
expansion and greed could cause disaster. However a new era 
now faces the city. In the past Newport has usually found a 
way of capitalizing on change and there seems to be an excellent 
chance that she will use this recent renascence to good advantage. 
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The Breakers was built as a summer residence in 1895 for Cornelius 
Vanderbilt by Richard Morris Hunt. Since the Preservation Society of Newport 


County has been showing it to the public over 2,000,000 visitors have been 
given the tour. 
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